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the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 253. Land, 6oo acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. 
Communism. 


Sociology, Bible 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and Branches are not “‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Bistze ComMuNISM 
or Comptex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does mof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Cc ity. 





ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are ad: d to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvions that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed ; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY, APRIL 20, 1875. 


MUIVAL CRITICISM. 





From the Congregational Quarterly. 

My object in writing is to acknowledge, and, if 
possible, pay a debt which 1 owe to Congrega- 
tionalism. 

Mr. Nordhoff, in his late work on Zhe Commu- 
nistic Societies of the United States, takes pains to 
exhibit by examples, a system of AMutual Critt- 
cism which is practiced in the Oneida Community ; 
and in his concluding speculations on the advan- 
tages of Communism and the essentials of success 
in it, he again refers to that system in the follow- 
ing terms: 

* * * ‘Finally, there should be some 
way to bring to the light the dissatisfaction which 
must exist where a number of people attempt to 
live together, either in a Commune or in the usual 
life, but which in a Commune needs to be wisely 
managed. For this purpose I know of no better 
means than that which the Perfectionists call ‘criti- 
cism,’—telling a member to his face, in regular and 
formal meeting, what is the opinion of his fellows 
about him,—which he or she, of course, ought to 
receive in silence. Those who can not bear this 
ordeal are unfit for community life and ought not 
to attempt it. But, in fact, this ‘criticism,’ kindly 
and conscientiously used, would be an excellent 
means of discipline in most families, and would 
in almost all cases abolish scolding and grumb- 
ling.’ —Nordhoff’'s Communities, page 413. 

In the Cougregationalist of January 28th, there 
is a notice of Mr. Nordhoff’s book, in which his 
“amusing”? description of a criticism which he 
witnessed at the Community is quoted, and another 
use that might be made of the system is suggested, 
thus: 

“We wonder how criticism would work as a 
means of grace in some of our churches?” 

Now, the good thing which I wish to do is to 
give the Aistory of this system of Mutual Criti- 
cism, first, because that history really belongs to 
the Quarterly as the representative of Congrega- 
tionalism (as I am about to show), and secondly, Le- 
cause the usefulness of such an institution ought 
not to be limited or hindered by a misapprehension 
of its origin. The truth is that Mutual Criticism 
as a “means of grace” was not invented by me or 
by the Oneida Community, but was practiced in the 
very innermost sanctuary of the Congregational 
Church more than forty years ago, and owes its 
existence to the same great afflatus that gave birth 
to the Missionary Societies, the Bible Societies, 
and all the other institutions of modern religious 
benevolence. The proof of this statement | will 
now proceed to give. 

In an account of my own religious experience, 
which I published in 1844, I stated where | first 
found and practiced and submitted to criticism, as 
follows : — 

“In consequence of my decision to become a 
missionary, soon after I entered the Theological 
Seminary at Andover, my connection with the 
missionary brethren became very intimate, and ] 
was admitted to a select society which has existed 
among them since the days of Newell, Fisk, etc. 
Among those with whom I was thus associated, I 
remember Lyman and Munson, who were killed by 
cannibals some years ago on one of the islands in 
the East Indies; Tracy, who I suppose is now in 
China; Justin Perkins, the Nestorian missionary, 
and Champion, who went to Africa, but subse- 
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quently returned and died. One of the weekly 
exercises of this society was a frank criticism of 
each other’s character for the purpose of improve- 
ment. The mode of proceeding was this: At 
each meeting, the member whose turn it was, ac- 
cording to the alphabetical order of his name, to 
submit to criticism, held his peace, while the other 
members, one by one, told him his faults in the 
plainest way possible. This exercise sometimes 
cruelly crucified self-complacency, but it was con- 
trary to the regulations of the society for any one 
to be provoked or complain. 1 found much benefit 
in submitting to this ordeal, both while I was at 
Andover and afterward.”— Zhe Perfectionist, April 
20, 1844. 

I cite this old record because it was written and 
printed several years before the existence of the 
Oneida Community, and before any attempts were 
made to practice criticism among Perfectionists. 
In the course of last year, 1874, Mr. Henry W. 
Burnham, a member of the Oneida Community, un- 
dertook to follow the clew furnished in the above 
paragraph of my religious history and was led into 
a very interesting investigation, of which he has 
given a genera) account in the following letter to 
one of the persons with whom he corresponded : 


[Letter of H. W. Burnham.) 
ONEIDA, MARCH 6, 1874. 

“ DEAR SIR:—I am much indebted to you for your 
very satisfactory response to my inquiries. You have 
given me the exact information I wanted, and all I 
wanted—information too that I have sought in vain at 
Andover, and by correspondence with others. You are 
certainly entitled to a frank reply to your queries about 
myself, and my object in writing to you. 


“Thirty years ago I was a Congregational preacher. 
I am now a member of a Community in which the system 
of criticism which you describe is practiced daily. J. H, 
Noyes, the founder of that Community, was a student at 
Andover in 1831-2, and belonged to the secret mission- 
ary society called‘ The Brethren!’ He introduced the 
system of criticism into our Community more than 
twenty-five years ago, and always said that he. got it 
from that secret society at Andover. In an account of 
his religious experience printed many years ago he said— 
[Here the paragraph already cited was introduced.] 


“Having occasion a few months ago to visit Boston 
and its vicinity on business, I went to Andover on pur- 
puse to verify the above statement. I called on the 
President of the Seminary, showed him the statement, 
and asked for information about the society referred to. 
He had heard of the existence of the society, and seemed 
much interested in recovering its history, but could give 
me no information about it. He referred me to the 
President of the Society of Inquiry, who did not know 
even of the existence of the society, but referred me to 
the Librarian of the Seminary. This last gentleman in- 
terested himself in my inquiry, and examined the records 
of ‘ The Brethren,’ which were in his custody, but found 
nothing that distinctly confirmed Mr. Noyes’s account of 
the practice of criticism. He referred me to Rev. Dr. 
Anderson, of Boston, and I called on him He also 
knew of the existence of the society, but could give me 
no information about the practice of criticism. In fact, 
he dou! ted whether there ever was any such practice of 
the society, and, to tell the truth, so did those whom I 
had previously called on; insomuch that I almost be- 
gan to think that possibly Mr. Noyes was mistaken. I 
obtained, however, at Andover, several names of living 
members ofthe secret society—yours among the rest— 
and thus I have had the good fortune to draw from you 
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exact information on what I regard as an important 
point in history. 
“Respectfully and gratefully yours, 
“H. W. BuRNHAM.” 
The following is the list of names which Mr. 
Burnham obtained at Andover :— 
Rev. JAMES W. DALE, D. D., Media, Penn. 
Rev. BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER, D. D., Missionary of 
A. B. C. F. M. 
Rev. HORATIO SOUTHGATE, 
Church, N. Y. City. 
Rev. NATHANIEL S. FoLsom, Concord, Mass. 
Rev. WM. G. SCHAUFFLER, D. D., Constantinople, 
Turkey. 
Rev. EDWIN F. HATFIELD, D. D., 149 W. 34th St., 
N. Y. City. 
Rev. JOHN A. VINTON, Winchester, Mass. 
Rev. ELIAS RIGGs, D. D., Constantinople, Turkey. 
Rev. IRA TRACY, Bloomington, III. 
Rev. WILLIAM ARMS, Duquoin, III. 
Rev. Wm. C. JACKSON, South Acton, Mass. 
Rev. B. LABAREE, D. D., West Roxbury, Mass. 
To each of these names the following circular 
was addressed :— 


Rector of Zion 


[Circular]. 

** DEAR SiR,—I am engaged in some historical re- 
searches relating to the early interest in the cause of 
Missions at Andover Theological Seminary, and I have 
been advised to apply to you for information on certain 
points. What I wish to know is the history of a secret 
society of missionaries called ‘ The Brothers,’ which is 
said to have orignated at Williams College with Mills, 
Fisk, Newell and others, and was existing at Andover 
certainly in 1832,—how much longer I can not say. 


“Tf you belonged to that society, or knew any thing 
about it, will you be kind enough to tell me what you re- 
member about a system of Mutual Criticism which was 
practiced in it. I have been informed that each mem- 
ber, in turn, offered himself and was subjected at the 
weekly meetings, to the free remarks of all his brethren 
on his faults. I should like, if possible, to ascertain 
when and with whom this practice originated, and how 
long it was cuntinued. Any other information which you 
may think proper to communicate about ‘ The Brothers,’ 
will be gratefully received. “Yours respectfully, 

“H. W. BURNHAM.” 

In the course of a few months, answers were re- 
ceived from nine of these persons. Some of them 
were unable to recall any thing of importance relat- 
ing to the special subject of criticism ; but nearly all 
expressed enthusiastic interest in the memories 
which Mr. Burnham’s letter awakened. Two of 
the responses were so satisfactory and conclusive 
in regard to the origin of the institution of criticism 
and so interesting in themselves, that I shall here 
copy them in full: 

[Letter from Rev. Fohn A. Vinton.] 
WINCHESTER, Mass., Feb. 23, 1874. 

“Mr. H. W. BURNHAM, 

“ My Dear Sir:—You inquire respecting ‘a secret so- 
ciety of missionaries.’ You should have said, not ‘of 
missionaries,’ but ‘of persons intending to become tor- 
eign missionaries’; for a considerable number of per- 
sons, at one time or another were members of that so- 
ciety who never became missionaries. They all intended 
to be missionaries, but some were hindered by circum- 
stances beyond their control, of whom I was one. ‘lhe 
society was not called ‘The Brothers,’ but ‘The Breth- 
ren.’ In all such matters it is best to be exact. 

“ This society, as is often the fact, was very small in 
its beginnings. It was formed in the N. W. lower room 
of the East building of Williams College, Sept. 8, 1808. 
It consisted of only six young men, students of that Col- 
lege: Gordon Hall, who graduated 1808 ; Samuel John 
Mills, Ezra Fisk and James Richards, 1809; Luther 
Rice and John Seward, 1810.’ I have the impression 
that Richard Chauncey Robbins, 1809, was also one of 
them ; but of this I am not sure., Fisk, Seward and 
Robbins were prevented from going. The Constitution, 
names and all, was written in cipher. Great pains were 
taken to keep the whole affair secret, and nothing was 
known of it, save by its members, till long since I left 
Andover, which was near the end of Sept., 1831. There 
were reasons then for secrecy which do not exist now. 


| stitution, was, ‘to effect, in the person of its members, a 
| mission or missions to the heathen.’ 





The whole affair of missions to the heathen was then | 
regarded as savoring of infatuation, as the supreme of | 
folly. Very few thought otherwise. 

“You mention Newell as one of the founders of the | 
‘Society of Brethren.’ Mr. Newell graduated at Harv- | 
ard College in 1807, the year before the society was 
formed. If ever a member, it was after the transfer of | 
the society to Andover, in the winter of 1809-10. 

“‘ This society was wholly distinct from any other, as, | 
for instance, from the Society of Inquiry, and from the | 
Committee or Foreign Missions, at Andover, and from | 
the American Board. It moved in a sphere of its own, 
silent, gentle, and unknown, but operating powerfully 
and producing important and lasting effects. 

“Dr. Anderson affirms in his Memorial Volume, pub- 
lished In 1861, that this society was ¢hen in existence. 
This I seriously doubt. The special need of its exist- 
ence had ceased before 1861. Dr. Anderson was never 
a member, and must have imperfectly comprehended its 
nature, design, and scope. § 

“ The object of the society, as expressed in the Con- 


“ Llook back with a sacred awe, and interest which can 
never cease, on my connection with the ‘Society of Rreth- 
ren.’ Your call on me for information hasstruck a chord 
in my inmost soul. I had from my childhood—say from 
1810—been deeply and tenderly interested in Foreign 
Missions. I had read in the old Panop/ist the letters of 
the missionaries, and the proceedings of the English 
Missionary Society. The names of Vanderkemp, Kich- 
erer, Carey, Thomas, Marshman, and Ward, were fa- 
miliar as household words. I well remember the early 
efforts to send missionaries from this country; the for- 
mation of the American Board. I heard the early mis- | 
sionaries, Hall, Nott, Judson, and Mills, preach; I read 
with the deepest interest the Memoir of Harriet Newell; 

I knew of the various missions as they came into exist- 
ence. My mind was always, and increasingly, attentive | 
to the subject. Being thus interested, the fact became 
known to others, especially at college (Dartmouth) and 
at the seminary. I was active in the Society of Inquiry, 
and in every way then open to me. 

“At length, on the evening of Feb. 2, 1830, being 
then a member of the Middle Class in the Theological 
Seminary, Andover, I was invited to a room occupied 
by a friend in the seminary. I found myself in the pres- 
ence of perhaps six or eight students, well known tu me 
as ardent friends of missions. The question was then 
and there put to me, in a form in which I had never 
heard it before, ‘ Are you willing to goon a Foreign Mis- 
sion?’ I was at first startled, and asked a little time to. 
consider and pray over it, before returning an answer. 

“Two or three days afterward I devoted a day to se- 
cret fasting and prayer ; laying aside all my studies, and 
all worldly thoughts as far as possible, and endeavoring 
to look to God with full purpose and singleness of heart; 
and [ can truly say, through the grace of God given un- 
to me, that it was a precious, profitable day to me. 
[Diary.] Then follows a full account of the confessions 
and supplications made that day. 

“T consulted Dr. Woods, Dr. Tyler, and others who 
knew me best, and the result was a full devotion of my- 
self to the work of a foreign missionary,—a determina- 
tion which I have never since regretted. I soon gave 
my answer to ‘ The Brethren’ to this effect, and was ad- 
mitted a member of their body, after a solemn promise 
to ‘keep secret the existence of this society.’ 

‘IT attended their meetings and took part in all of 
their efforts ; I suppose I know as much about that so- 
ciety as any man living. We did what we could to pro- 
mote a spirit of missions, not only in the seminary, but 
wherever there was opportunity elsewhere, attending 
monthly concerts, etc. 

“T can truly say no part of my life was more happily 
spent, and no part affords me more pleasure in the ret- 
raspect now, after the lapse of more than forty years. I 
was brought near to God and to Heaven, and I now 
deeply lament that my purpose of making known Christ 
to the heathen was defeated by circumstances beyund 
my control. 

*©*The Brethren’ had one practice which I have never 
known to exist elsewhere. Every member, when his 
turn came, was expected to submit to a thorough criti- 
cism of his character and prevailing habits. I do not 





remember how often this matter was attended to, nor do 


I remember how often we met. As there were so many 
other meetings, class meetings, meetings of the Rhetori- 
cal Society, of the Society of Inquiry, etc., I think we 
did not meet oftener than once a month ; but I am not 
sure. But I am sure of this, viz., that during the twenty 
months that I was a member of the Society of ‘ Breth- 
ren,’ my turn to be criticised in the manner just referred 
to occurred only once ; and believe me, once was enough 
for a life-time. Such an operation I never went through 
before or since. I have before me at this moment the 
remarks then made on my manner and way of doing 
things, in prayer, in conversation, etc. The process 
was severe and scathing in the extreme. Most of the 
remarks were just and kindly intended ; some of them 
were, I have always thought, unkind, unjust, and rather 
too severe atleast. At the same time, as I wrote in my 
journal, I was conscious of other faults, more heinous 
and more dangerous to my soul and to the cause of 
Christ, as committed more directly against God. 


“The immediate result was to drive me to the blood 
of sprinkling, the fountain opened for sin and unclean- 
ness. After I went to my roomI could but weep be- 
fore God over my numerous faults, they faithfully 
exposed. 

‘Among those who took part in this process were 
Schauffler, now of Constantinople, Lyman, now in 
Hawaii, Munson, and Lyman, the martyr missionaries of 
Sumatra, and nine or ten others. ‘“‘ Respectfully yours, 

*“JouHn A. VINTON.” 


[Letter from William Arms, D. D.] 
“ Duquolin, ILL., Feb. 25, 1874. 

“H. W. BURNHAM: 

Dear Sir :—Yours of the 19th inst. is at hand. Not 
knowing your object fully, and not knowing whether the 
ban of secrecy is removed from the society to which you 
refer, I may not give the exact items you wish, but I will 
do the best I can. It is evident that you are nota 
member of the society, nor do you know its name, and 
for the above reasons, I shall not at present give you 
the latter. 

“There was a society formed at Williams College 
originally by Mills, Hall, and Richards, and joined 
afterward by Newell, Nott, and Judson in 1808, who 
held their weekly meetings on the ‘banks of the Hoosac 
by the haystack,’ for the purpose of prayer and consul- 
tation on the subject of Foreign Missions, the object of 
which was, as expressed in its Constitution, ‘to form in 
the person of its members a mission or missions to the 
heathen.’ Their minutes were for a time kept in cipher, 
but after a while they were written in full. In the 
spring of 1810, Mills took this society with him to Ando- 
ver where he and his associates immediately took 
measures which resulted in the organization of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
In 1831-32-33 it still existed at Andover, and had 
branches in many of the colleges in New England, and 
in Auburn and Princeton Theological Seminaries. At 
that time it counted in its list of members all the secre- 
taries of the Board, nearly all the missionaries in the 
field, gentlemen and ladies, and all the students at An- 
dover who were known to contemplate the work of 
missions as a personal concern. And though their ex- 
istence as a society was unknown, they had a controlling 
influence in the seminary. The president of the So- 
ciety of Inquiry was always a member of that circle. 
They had their weekly meetings for prayer and consul- 
tation, At these meetings they did discuss the charac- 
ters of one another, all in kindness and love, but some- 
times they did rake us pretty hard. It was here 
that all their plans were discussed and adopted. It was 
here that the American Board or Foreign Missions had 
its origin, and it was here, too, that many of our be- 
nevolent societies had their inception and plan of 
arrangement laid. Among these I would name the 
American Board for Foreign Missions, the American 
Bible Society, the United Foreign Mission Society, the 
African School Society, the American Tract Society, the 
American Temperance Society, and I believe one or two 
others. It was at one of these meetings that Bro. 
Henry Lyman proposed that he would turn Baptist, 
giving as a reason that the Baptist Society were in 
greater need of missionaries than the Congregationalists. 
I mention this as a specimen. 


“ How long the society continued in operatioy I know 
not, but I know that it lived long enough to have its in- 
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fluence felt to the remotest corner of this ruined world.* 
It was in the meetings of that sacred conclave that I 
spent some of the happiest, and I might say some of 
the most profitable hours of my life. 

“You will see in Choules’ and Smith’s Origin and 
History of Missions, in Vol. Il, p. 234, an article that 
will give some light on the subject, and if I can add 
any thing to aid you in your enterprise, let me know it. 
Probably long ere this the secrecy has been removed 
from the society, and something more might be said, 
though not a great deal. “Respectfully yours, 

“WILLIAM ARMS.” 

Thus it is shown that the institution of Mutual 
Criticism belongs to Congregationalism,—was the 
product of its purest devotion, its era of martyrdom. 
If there is any thing rational or useful in it, Con- 
gregationalists ought to have the benefit of it with- 
out borrowing or paying a royalty to the Oneida 
Community. All that I or the Community can 
claim is that we have adopted the institution and 
made the most of it. Perhaps our long and varied 
experience in testing it will some time be worth 
something to the world. But the honor of the in- 
vention belongs to the missionary spirit of the 
Congregational Church, and I would as soon rob 
the grave of my mother as take credit to myself 
for what that church has done for me. 

Joun H. Noyes. 

Wallingford, Conn. 


* When a member of Andover Seminary in 1847, we noticed that 
the exercises of the Monthly Concert held in the Seminary Chapel 
seemed to be pre-arranged. Making some inquiry in regard to it of 
a classmate who was expecting to devote his life to missionary ser- 
vice, he informed us that the students who had consecrated them- 
selves to the missionary work were accustomed to meet together, — 
that they had prepared a programme for the Concert and handed it 
to the professor in charge, and that so far as it pleased him he was 
guided by it in calling upon persons to take part in the exercises. 
Does this indicate that this Society of ‘‘ The Brethren ”’ was then in 
existence ?—EpiTor QUARTERLY. 





ONE OF THE FOUR. 


A MEMOIR OF CHARLOTTE A. MILLER. 

VIII. 
E must not leave the early part of Char- 
lotte’s history without dwelling somewhat 


particularly on an event which touched her life 


more keenly than any other during her youth. At 
seventeen she put on the altar the one external in- 
terest which lay nearest her heart. The heroism 
which enables a young person to sacrifice to a re- 
ligious principle an absorbing ambition for art, is 
born of that element which is the “evidence of 
things not seen.” Charlotte’s love for drawing and 
painting was something more than the superficial 
fancy for sketching which leads many young ladies 
to copy in crayon or water-colors as a mere accom- 
plishment; her love for art was a passion—an 
idolatry. The productions of her pencil when only 
a school-girl evinced genius of a high order. One 
of her contemporaries has remarked that it would 
not be exaggerated praise to say that had she given 
her life to this work she might have taken a place 
of honor besidé such renowned female artists as Rosa 
Bonheur, Harriet Hosmer and others. She was 
more than a copyist; she could illustrate a theme 
from her own imagination; she could portray 
scenes from real life in a vivid manner; her at- 
tempts at portrait-sketching were fair resemblances 
and her comic efforts were rich in humor. Com- 
bined with expertness and facility of execution she 
possessed that painstaking accuracy and delicacy 
of touch which gives promise of large achievement. 
Her parents were able to give her ample oppor. 
tunities for perfecting her art, and would doubtless 
have done so had the family continued in the well- 
beaten track of Orthodox respectability. But 
events were predestined otherwise. 

Soon after following Harriet to the “upper cham- 
ber” and joining in the Bible studies conducted by 
brother John, Miss Draper sent Charlotte an invi- 
tation to become an assistant teacher in drawing in 
her school at Hartford. ‘Ihe proposal was a 
pleasing one, as there;,would be opportunity for 





self-culture besides the routine of class-hours. 
But the cause she had espoused would admit of no 
lukewarmness, and she soon found that the allure- 
ments of her art were her greatest distraction from 
God. A struggle ensued which seemed like re- 
linquishing the sweetest joy of existence. Youth- 
ful conflicts, when looked back upon with the eyes 
of maturity appear like the puerile feuds of Lilli- 
put; yet considering the glamour which covers 
that ardent period of life a step of wisdom then 
taken may be far more wonderful than the moves 
resulting from the calm deliberations of riper age. 
Charlotte was enabled to sacrifice her selfish am- 
bition in the spirit of the cheerful giver. One day 
when her courage was drooping her brother John 
took the Bible and read the following verses from 
Isaiah : 

“The lofty looks of man shall be humbled and 
the haughtiness of men shall be bowed down, and 
the Lord alone shall be exalted in that day. For 
the day of the Lord of hosts shall be upon every 
one that is proud and lofty, and upon every one 
that is lifted up; and he shall be brought low: and 
upon all the cedars of Lebanon, that are high and 
lifted up, and upon all the oaks of Bashan, and up- 
on all the high mountains, and upon all the hills 
that are lifted up, and upon every high tower, and 
upon every fenced wall, and upon all the ships of 
Tarshish, and upon all pleasant pictures. And the 
loftiness of man shall be bowed down, and the 
haughtiness of men shall be made low: and the 
Lord alone shall be exalted in that day.” 

Although Charlotte gave no further attention to 
art as a life-work, she used her gift in many ways 
to enhance the attractions of her Communistic 
home. After the break-up at Putney she sketched, 
portraits of the principal believers remaining there 
and sent them to the embryonic Community at 
Oneida, where were many members to whom these 
were known only by name and fame. Her pencil 
and fertile imagination were always at the com- 
mand of those who wished designs for any pur- 
pose. We can never think of Charlotte’s renun- 
ciation of her idol without saying, “ She laid up her 
treasure in heaven.” 


THE HOUSE-FLY. 
(Musca domestica). 


LTHOUGH the past winter has been unusu- 

ally severe, it seems to have been a very fa- 
vorable one for the common house-fly. These little 
creatures were never so abundant here in any pre- 
vious winter. Their torpid or dead bodies are lying 
on every window-sill, while places unacquainted 
with the broom or duster are literally covered with 
their inanimate forms. 

It is something of a puzzle to know where all of 
these flies conceal themselves during the cold days 
of winter. As soon as a warm day comes, and the 
sun shines brightly through the windows, or the 
room is well warmed by a fire, they, feeling a 
return of life, leave their retreats and fly toward 
the light, stopping against the window-panes. 
There they meet their death by the hand of the 
chambermaid, or, escaping out of doors, get frozen 
beyond hope of recovery. 

. Our Mr. Newhouse, whose hunter’s instinct is 
active even in the capture of such small game as a 
fly, seems to have carried on a war of extermina- 
tion during the past four months with but little 
prospect of a final victory. He occupies a well- 
lighted and warmed room in the third story of our 
north tower. The flies collect in great num- 
bers in the rooms of the tower, especially the 
upper rooms where the warm air of the building 
rises. Mr. Newhouse says he has killed at least 
fifty flies every day during the past four months, 
and on some days as many as seventy-five. This 
would make an aggregate of six thousand flies 
killed in one room during the winter months. The 
utmost ingenuity of our famous “ trapper ”’—and he 





is a very ingenious man—is entirely at fault to dis- 
cover from whence these little creatures came. He 
says he has closed every crack in the ceiling with 
plaster of Paris, calked the joints in the floor and 
base-boards with paper, and cleared his room entirely 
of flies, only to return to it after a short absence 
and find his windows covered with them. He 
is now inclined to believe that they hatch from 
eggs which are deposited in various parts of the 
room, and attain the size of full-grown flies in a few 
moments. 


Lest this novel theory should gain credence, I 
will venture to state what I know by the best au- 
thorities on the subject, though the information re- 
specting the history of the fly is absolutely meager 
and unsatisfactory. 


According to Dr. Harris, the common house-fly 
makes its appearance in our houses in July, some- 
times a little earlier, becoming very numerous to- 
ward the end of August, and does not disappear 
until bitten by cold weather. The eggs are deposi- 
ted in dung, in which the larve undergo their 
transformation ; consequently, this species is most 
numerous in the vicinity of stables and unclean 
places. The swarms of summer are the progeny 
of a few individuals which have survived the winter 
in some protected nook, and are not produced from 
eggs laid the preceding season. It is probable 
that a few may pass the winter in the pupa state 
and be developed by the warmth of spring. 


Packard says that the house-fly hybernates dur- 
in the winter, and adds that no one in this country 
has traced its complete transformation. 


It isa singular, but well-established fact, that 
flies, as well as many other delicate insects, can en- 
dure the most intense cold without injury. The 
following extract from Kirby & Spence’s Entomol- 
ogy will give the reader a good idea of the power 
of insects to withstand cold: 


The degree of cold which most insects in their 
different states, while torpid, are able to endure 
with impunity is very various. * * * * Yeta 
very great proportion of insects, in all their states, 
are necessarily subjected to an extreme degree of 
cold. Many eggs and pupe are exposed to the air 
without any covering; and many, both larve and 
perfect insects, are sheltered too slightly to be se- 
cure from the frost. This they are able to resist, 
remaining unfrozen though exposed to the severest 
cold, or, which is still more surprising, are unin- 
jured by its intensest action, recovering their vitali- 
ty even after having been frozen into lumps of ice. 


The eggs of insects are filled with a fluid matter, 
included in a skin infinitely thinner than that of 
hens’ eggs, which John Hunter found to freeze at 
about 15° Fahrenheit. Yet upon exposing several 
of the former, including those of the silk-worm, for 
five hours to a freezing mixture which made Fah- 
rcenheit’s thermometer fall to 38° below zero, Spal- 
Janzani found that they were not frozen,nor their fer- 
tility in the slightest degree impaired. Others were 
exposed even to 56° below zero, without being 
injured. 

A less degree of cold suffices to freeze many pu- 
pe and larvz, in both of which states the consis- 
tency of the animal is almost as fluid as that of the 
egg. Their vitality enables them to resist it to a 
certain extent, and it must be considerably below 
the freezing point to affectthem. * * * * *# 

But though many larve and pupa are able to re- 
sista great degree of cold, when it increases to a 
certain extent, they yield to its intensity and be- 
come solid masses of ice. In this state we should 
think it impossible that they should ever revive. 
That an animal whose juices, muscles and whole 
body have been subjected to a process which splits 
bombshells. and converted into an icy mass that 

may be snapped asunder like a piece of glass, 
should ever recover its vital powers, seems at first 
view little less than a miracle ; and, if the revivis- 
cency of the wheel animal (Aotifer vulgaris) and 
of snails, etc., after years of desiccation, had not 
made us familiar with similar prodigies, might have 
been pronounced impossible; and it is probable 
that many insects when thus frozen never do revive. 
Of the fact, however, as to several species, there 
is no doubt. It was first noticed by Lister, who 
relates that-he had found caterpillars so frozen, that 
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when dropped into a glass they chinked like stones, 
which nevertheless revived. * * * * * * 

In an experiment made during Sir John Ross’s 
voyage, on the caterpillars of a moth (Laria Rossiz) 
two of them revived, and one assumed the image 
state, after being four times in succession exposed 
to a cold of 40° below zero, and four times revivi- 
fied by being brought into the warm atmosphere of 
the cabin. Cc. A. B. 
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The system of “ Mutual Criticism” which we 
have practiced so long and value so highly, is be- 
coming so generally known in this country that our 
readers will be interested in the account of its ori- 
gin written by Mr. Noyes to the Congregational 
Quarterly, which we give on another page. It is 
rather long for our little sheet, but we thought it 
would be more interesting if printed all at once, 
than if divided into two numbers. 


DON’T CROAK! 


MERSON says, “A person seldom falls sick, 

but the bystanders are animated with a faint 
hope that he may die.” It is certain that there is 
a great tendency in many people to prophesy evil 
for sick folks ; to croak, and tell the sufferers how 
badly similar cases have terminated. Mrs. C 
fell and broke her leg; in the course of a week 
nearly a dozen of her friends called on her for pur- 
poses of consolation, and told her that they had 
known of several just such cases which resulted in 
death. Mr. K—— became slightly indisposed, and 
those who met him said, ‘‘Take care! You'll have 
the shakes”; and when K scorned this opin- 











ion they said, “ Well, you’ll have the dumb ague, | 


anyhow.” 


All such remarks predispose the per- | 


son’s mind to submit to disease and its conse. | 


quences, as_ inevitable. 
injurious and foolish. 
What satisfaction can there be in trying to make 
out a bad case for sick folks? Why try to persuade 
them that the natural progression is from bad to 
worse? In all our fights with disease we become 


They are therefore very | 


more and more convinced of the good results of | 


surrounding patients with an atmosphere of faith 
and hope, and of the bad results of croaking, and 
prognosticating evil. The rule of medical treat- 
ment ought to be, that whatever the diagnosis may 
be, the prognosis should be as encouraging to the 
patient as possible. Remember what Dr. Brown- 
Sequard says: “If we physicians, who treat pa- 
tients every day, had the power to make them be- 
lieve that they are to be cured, especially if we 
could name atime for it, it would bea great ele- 
ment in success.” Dr. Cragin tells me that in the 
large charity hospitals connected with medical 
schools, where the professors examine ‘he patients 
and give their opinions before the class of students, 
the results on the health of the patients are often 
most disastrous. A man far gone with the con- 
sumpticn was brought in and stripped to the waist 
to show how reduced one mightbecome by that 
disease. The professor remarked that the patient 
could not possibly recover, and might not live a 
week. The poor man considered this opinion as 
final, and died within twenty-four hours. We have 
all heard stories of how a sick parent will cling to 
life when hoping to see some absent child. The 


mind has great power over the body,’ and our 


thoughts and words have an important influence on 
diseases, for good or for evil. We should therefore 
avoid by all means saying any thing which may 
break down a sick person’s courage and so injure 
his power to resist disease. If, as some doctors 
say, our present hospitals are only good, comfort- 
able places to die in, there is a first-rate chance for 
some one to found a hospital on a new plan, where 
the treatment shall consist largely in communicating 
to the sufferers faith, hope and courage. 
F. W. S. 


FEEBLE CEREBRATIONS. 
MONG the new publications which have 
lately found their way to our table are two 
which I will notice, although they do not deserve it 
so much on account of their goodness, as of their 
badness. We usually ignore bad books, but these 
are a little peculiar in that they refer to us; and 
the authors might feel somewhat chap-fallen or 
chagrined if we took no notice whatever of them. 
One of these publications is a book entitled 
“4 Hundred Ministers, and How They Switched 
Of?’ It is neatly printed and bound, but the 
author withholds his name, and shows excellent 
judgment in so doing. The book is made up of a 
great number of little stories of ministerial life, 
both persons and places being disguised under a 
lot of wonderfully meaningless names. The 
different localities are called Melkina, Hillabud, 
Blonduff, Hallidroy, Bontos, Shamreef, etc.; the 
religious denominations become Belduffins, Soron- 
gos, Blandeens, Pontetoos, Zimrums, High Pala- 
dums and Low Paladums ; and the persons appear 
under such names as Jerry Ockdough, Oliver Barn- 
dollar, Bolinda Bosworth, Rev. Julian Jambreze, 
Olin Rogdog, Dr. Uzzleping and Snelly Dobbins. 
Under this last title the writer undertakes to tell 
how Mr. Noyes “switched off” from old orthodox 
ideas and went from * Eureka” to “Onyda;” 
he makes very hard work of it. 
guises hampered him. What he has written gives 
one the impression that he tried hard to say some- 
thing to the point, but couldn’t. Never mind. We 
are ourselves preparing a history of those old 
times, and shall soon publish it in the C1iRCULAR, 
in much better shape than this man has done. The 
avowed object of the book is to make it an “incen- 
tive to Christiais and to Christian ministers to 
avert the secularizing of the minister and his holy 
office.” There are some rather lofty flights in the 
closing chapter, but the stories in the preceding 
chapters are mostly flippant. and weak as cambric 
tea. One is puzzled to tell whether they were 
intended for children or invalids. 


but 
Possibly his dis- 


The other publication is a pamphlet of 99 pages, 
hearing the ambitious title ‘‘ Behind the Scenes: 
or, An Expose of Oneida Community.” To this, 
one Slawson has lent his euphonious name, as pub- 
lisher. Slawson is evidently an original. He has 
at least conceived an original idea, which is, to “‘ex- 
pose” the O. C. by publishing a tract which is 
mostly made up of excerpts from our own past 


publications, some of which were sent out to the | 
world more than thirty years ago, perchance ere | 


yet Slawson was out of his pinafores. This is as if 





something from our tracts on Male Continence and 
Scientific Propagation, and a long selection from the 
history of the “‘ Mill’s War” published in the Crr- 
CULAR in 1864. This takes us to the 88th page of 
the “expose” which then gives part of the article 
by Prof. Mears, of which we have several times 
made mention. The Professor’s opening allusions 
to ‘the fabled upas,” and to the trouble he has had 
from some disagreeable creature which prowls 
around his barnyard at night, have, from frequent 
readings, become quite familiar to me. I notice, 
however, that the most interesting paragraphs of 
that article, those which describe the good we 
have done in this whole region, and the friend- 
ship felt for us by moral and religious people and 
the newspapers, are purposely omitted in this 


tract. A line of asterisks takes their place, 
thus: 
* * * * * * * 


Shall we infer from this that the way in which 
the public received the original essay made the 
worthy Professor and his friends see stars? Slaw- 
son concludes his tract with some brief reference 
tothe Valcour attempt. If he had confined himself 
entirely to the extracts from our writings he might 
have gotten out quite a readable book, but his com- 
ments are very poor. Left to himself he makes 
statements which are not only false, but most im- 
probaby false. One point complained of is that 
our publications are licentious, and ought not to be 
transmitted through the mails; yet the author has 
here collected into one volume every thing from our 
publications of many years which struck him as be- 
ing at all salacious, and advertises that he wants 
agents in every town to circulate it. Such is the 
consistency of salaried virtue. However— 


There is a certain class of people for whom 
our social theory seems to possess an absorbing 
interest. Their minds are so filled with the idea 
that we have some freedom not accorded by the 
marriage relation, that they can not be brought to 
study our religion, or the grounds on which such 
freedom may be based. In reviewing the new 
book of Home-Talks the Graphic says: “ People 
imagine that this Association represents indul- 
gence. Really it would seem to enjoin more absti- 
nence and self-control and subordination to author- 
ity than most people are prepared to practice, and 
many who join it soon weary of its restraints.” 
This class of people I speak of can not believe in 
the self-control or abstinence; they can only appre- 
ciate the indulgence. We pity such folks, because 
they are so tormented within themselves. The 
worst of their case is that they are ashamed of 
their own natures and can not have justification un- 
der the sexual inflammation which possesses them. 
This leads them to look upon all sexual matters as 
“nasty,” “beastly,” something to be concealed and 
denied. They feel guilty. It is a pitiful, unmanly 


| state to be in, but the evidence shows that many 


| are.in it, nevertheless. 


he should undertake to ‘‘expose” Horace Greeley | 


or Andrew Johnson by publishing a statement of 
what the former knew about farming, or what the 
latter thought of the U.S. Constitution. Those 
things which we have published right and left 
for 
at this day. Beginning with a few statistics 
gleaned from our Hazd-Book, the 
continues with extracts from Mr. Noyes’s fa- 
mous “ Battle-Axe Letter,” and from the articles 
on “Controls,” published in the CIRCULAR in 1874. 


Then it gives nearly the whole of what “Brick” | 
Pomeroy wrote about us some years ago; then | could be made to yield a good cash profit, in ad- 


years, can not very well be “exposed” | 


pamphlet | 


We would gladly help 
them to regain their self-respect in regard to such 
things, and will, so fast and so far as they will ac- 
cept our advice and criticism. F. W. S. 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 


DEAR CIRCULAR:—We do not pretend to enu- 
merate all the advant:ges that may accrue to a ma- 
larious neighborhood from the people placing them- 
selves above the fear of fever and ague. One item 
alone, will serve fora sample. The difference in 
value of real estate between a healthy and an un- 
healthy place must be considerable, and it is a fair 
financial question for any and every property-holder 
to consider how much he can enhance his values 
by fitting up Turkish Baths, or helping to do so, 
and giving the public free access to them. We 
think that, in atown like Wallingford, the baths 
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dition to the indirect dividends to the property- 
holders. One half the money that is now paid out 
by our neighbors for quinine alone would make a 
large income for a public bath, and the wages that 
are now lost through sickness by ague, would prob- 
ably be seen to be an enormous sum in the course 
of the year, if the statistics could only be collected. 

But, apart from all money considerations, there 
should be a public opinion strong enough to arouse 
itself against such an oppressor as the fever and 
ague. Some one ought to take strong hold of the 
matter and keep the people stirred up on it, even 
though mass-meetings have to be called for that 
purpose. 

Take our immediate neighborhood as a sample 
of what a dire imposition this disease is. Here, in 
the midst of a densely populated and wealthy State, 
it carries every thing before it. Little is said about 
it because whatever publicity is given to its ravages» 
is just so much injury to the place as a residence; 
no one feels safe from its attacks; no one has cour- 
age to oppose it. It strikes down the strong as 
well as the weak. Parents as well as children have 
to shake at its bidding, and the rich proprietors of 
our large factories, or their families, notwithstand- 
ing the greatest precautions, are no more respected 
by it than the poor operative who can so ill afford 
to lose his day’s work. Yet no weapons have 
hitherto been found wherewith to combat this de- 
mon, other than the ordinary ineffectual dosing with 
quinine. 

We call upon the public to submit no longer to 
this imposture. Let the manufacturers erect simple, 
cheap Turkish Baths for the use of their operatives, 
and they will find themselves amply repaid by the 
increased efficiency of their hands. Or, let the 
operatives save one half of the money that now 
they pay for other remedies, and spend it in availing 
themselves ot the Turkish Bath, and the bath will 
become a source of revenue to those who have 
provided it. Or, better still, let the working popu- 
lation club together and build for themselves such 
cheap baths as we can show them how to build, 
and they have the remedy in their own hands. 

The Turkish Bath is, at once, the most effectua] 
and the most simple remedy imaginable ; no medi- 
cine whatever, is necessary ; it consists, mainly in 
getting up a sweat by an artificial atmosphere, and 
cooling off after it by a sprinkling of cool water, in 
such a way as to close the pores of the skin, and 
thus preclude the possibility of taking cold. This 
process differs from sweating through violent exer- 
tion, inasmuch as the effect is invigorating instead 
of exhausting—it rests instead of tiring the bathers. 
It differs also from sweating by means of the ordi- 
nary “pack,” in that the patient, in the bath, 
breathes the dry, warm atmosphere of the tropics ; 
the heat is evenly distributed over the entire body. 
and the blood gets gradually accustomed to circu- 
late in its normal and healthy state. The effect is 
all that can be claimed for the “pack” without any 
of its attendant inconveniences. 

Among the Romans, the Turkish Bath was con- 
sidered indispensable, although it was never known 
by them under that name. It was handed down to 
them from very remote periods, and had, undoubt- 
edly, played an important part in protecting 
against disease, those exceedingly muscular and 
healthy races that inhabited the malarious countries 
of the East. The Romans carried their bath with 
them into the Eastern Empire, and when Constan- 
tinople fell into the hands of the Turks, the con- 
querors adopted the custom, and hence the name 
of “Turkish” came to be applied to a bath that 
may have originated, for ought we know, with the 
Jews or the Egyptians. 

As may be supposed, the tendency of war and 
pestilence has been to crush out and obliterate 
every trace of an institution so beneficial, but it 
still lives and has been known from time immemo- 





rial, in some parts of Europe, under the unpreten- 
tious title of **sweat houses.” It was first brought 
to our notice in the following manner : 

In the summer of 1873, Dr. Shepard, the pro- 
prietor of the Turkish Bath on Columbia Heights, 
Brooklyn, called at the O. C., and suggested the idea 
of our introducing the bath in the Community. He 


_ thought it eminently adapted to the wants of so 


large a family as ours. In the ensuing fall H. W. 
Burnham visited Brooklyn and tried the bath. 
Afterward several of our people doing business in 
New- York tried it also, and with wholesome effects. 
The courtesy and kindness of the Doctor consti- 
tuted a part of the attraction, which drew us thith- 
er. But.the bath itself was felt to be an excellent 
thing. Not, however, until August, 1874, was the 
practicability of starting a bath in the Community 
considered. At that time, through the politeness 
of Dr. Shepard, Mr. Burnham was allowed to ex- 
amine his “ Record’’—a manuscript of testimoni- 
als written by different persons who had been cured 
or helped by the bath. This suggested to him the 
thought of transcribing an account of a few of the 
cures in a letter written by him for the CrRcULAR. 
Among these accounts was an aggravated case of 
chills and fever. From all that he had observed it 
appeared to him that the Turkish Bath was a kind 
of Remedial Institute, and, as such, worthy of a 
place in the O. C., and his object in writing about 
it was to call the attention of the Community to 
that fact. 

Nearly a year ago Dr. T. R. Noyes, acting on a 
proposal of Mr. J. H. Noyes, adopted by the Com- 
munity, visited Dr. Miller’s establishment in New 
York, and thoroughly investigated and tested the 
subject. He at once introduced the bath into our 
family at O. C., and it became popular with us trom 
the start. Persons who were sick derived much 
henefit, and the writer can personally testify to re- 
lief from cold, catarrh and rheumatism, in a manner 
so marked as to leave him in much surprise that so 
valuable a remedy should have been so long neg- 
lected. 

The advantages that we derived from the Turkish 
Bath at O. C., were so great that we wanted one 
also at W. C., but it seemed almost impossible to 
obtain it. We had not the room to spare nor the 
steam-heating conveniences that you have at O. C, 
A building must be erected and we can not afford to 
build just now. But J. H. N’s fertility in scheming 
whenever insurmountable objects present them- 
selves, helped us in this emergency and the result 
is that a Turkish Bath on the most simple plan. 
We value it the more because it is so simple that 
we can offer it as a pattern of a bath so cheap, as 
to be within the easy reach of persons of moderate 
means. We offer to show it and give all necessary 
information to any who will apply. I will hereafter 
try to give an accurate description of it and of 
Turkish Baths in general. A. E. 

W. C., April 25. 1875. 


HOME ITEATS. 


Augusta E. Hamilton, Fournalist. 


ONEIDA. 


THE ice-chamber in the Keep is packed full. 


UNDER the last layer of ice, which was heaped 
on the frozen ground preparatory for the Keep, was 
found a big, fat toad. 
hopped stupidly away. 


On being uncovered, he 


ABOUT one train a day passes up and down on 
the Midland. 


THE Ayrshire herd was improved in early winter 
by the purchase of four superior cows, costirg 
$1,300. This outlay has been partly covered by re- 
cent sales of the same kind of stock, including 








cows and calves. All the pure-blood Ayrshire 
heifer calves the Community will have to sell the 
present year are already engaged, but there are 
still quite a number of the other sort awaiting per- 
chasers at $25 each, besides grade Ayrshire and 
grade Holstein calves. 


Our fruit-packers are busy making cans at the 
rate of 1,500 a day, for the coming season.—Appli- 
cations for work are coming in to them from far 
and near. 


Tue Botanists have recently secured for their 
herbarium, in the way of exchange, a lot of 
English plants representing nearly five hundred 
species. 


THE gardeners have sowed a few peas and the 
horticulturists taken up some vines and bushes, but 
there is little culture of the land going on yet. 
The farmers have had to busy themselves thus far 
mainly with making and repairing fences, patiently 
waiting for warm weather. Mr. Thayer transferred 
two or three hundred potted tomato plants from the 
forcing-house to his cold-frames, only to have them 
severely nipped. 


THE other evening our photographer entertained 
us by explaining the various ways in which spirit 
photographs can be made. He has been experi- 
menting in this line, and exhibited some quite fair 
specimens; more “genuine” in appearance than 
any we had before seen. He does not assert that 
there can be no such thing as spirit photography, 
or in other words, the zwpression of an invisible 
object on the sensitive plate, but he says there are 
so many ingenious ways in which an apparently 
genuine spirit photograph can be made without de- 
tection, as te throw doubt on the whole matter. 
Of course the photographing of a materialized or 
partially materialized spirit, is a very possible thing 
ind not to be reckoned in this category. 


“CozicoT” is the name of the Wallingford sea- 
shore Joppa, not “Cozycot,” as it was printed in 
last week’s CrrcuLAR. ‘Though our W. C. friends 
had “Cozy” and “Cot” or “Cottage” in mind 
when they named the place, still, in coining a new 
word from the two they choose to alter the spelling. 
But after our Journal had been written, a certain 
conscientious proof-reader, unnoticed by journalist, 
with Webster’s Unabriged in one hand and pencil 
in the other, crossed out the Zin the name and put 
inay. Then he sat himself down with the bland 
expression of having done a good deed. In spite 
of this, W. C. says it must go to posterity as Cozi- 
cot. Sosay we. ’Tis much prettier. 
Cozicot! 


Long live 


IN the *“‘court”’ are orange and lemon trees bud- 
ded ; aeuphorbia, ungraceful, thorny, but bearing del- 
icate flowers; callas; geraniums, with pinkand scar. 
let blossoms and elaborately variegated leaves, and 
many other plants, hardly noticed by the passers- 
by; yet for all that, grateful to both eye and nostril. 
Humblest, daintiest, and sweetest, but most unno- 
ticeable among them all, is the AZahernza odorata. 
You would not suspect tts existence were it not 
Once introduced to 
the fragile beauty, once put your face down to it, 
and inhale the breath of its modest yellow blos- 
soms, and I warrant me, though you may pass 


specially pointed out to you. 


through the court in never so big a hurrry, you will 
not fail to experience again and again the delicious 
sensation. 


Up in her pleasant room in Ultima Thule, sits 
“Aunt Fanny,” as we call her, making holders. 
Her stiches keep time to the creak and rock 
of her easy chair. Under the touch of her in- 
fingers, grow holders. by the dozen; 
holders fog the kitchen, for the laundry, for the 


dustrious 
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Villa, for Wallingford, for anybody that needs 
them. And these so useful articles are almost 
literally made out of nothing. “Aunt Fanny” is 
economical to the last degree, for, years gone 
by, she served her term in poverty’s stern school. 
To make the multitude of holders she turns out ev- 
ery year, she rifles our rag-bags. In them she finds 
her where-withals in the shape of bits of calico, de- 
laine, old silk or merino, for the outside, and pieces 
of bed-quilt, stout cotton cloth, almost any thing, 
for the inside. There is always a demand for her 
wares. “What should we do without Aunt Fan- 
ny’s holders?” exclaim the gem-makers and bis- 
cuit-bakers ; and the cry is echoed from all the 
Community kitchens, finds voice among the ironers, 
and is heard wherever there is need to handle a hot 
freestone, open a stove door, or turn a steam valve. 


For over a week past, a low barometer and ther- 
mometer, chilling storms of wind and snow, and a 
cold and leaden sky. ‘How foolish we were to 
think Spring had come,” say many as they sit shiv- 
ering around the coils and radiators. 


When my neighbor asks me with his hands in 
his pockets, his coat buttoned high and tight, and 
his teeth chattering, ‘Why is it that we have come 
to associate April with Spring?” I am fain to give 
his question up as a conundrum, whose unriddling 
is “too many” for me. Perhaps some old tradition 
—oh! very old—of the days when April, if way- 
ward, was fair and sunny, cling to us yet. Let it 
go..@ These fierce winds have torn it to tatters 
Just now, carelessly opening a volume of Longfel- 
lows’s poems, I read (how mockingly soundeth it 
in the ears!), these lines on April: 

I love the season well, 
When forest glades are teaming with bright forms, 


Nor dark and many-folded clouds foretell 
The coming of storms. 


The softly-warbled song 
Comes from the pleasant woods, and colored wings 
Glance quick in the bright sun, that moves along. 
The forest openings. 


When the bright sunset fills 
The silver woods with light, the green slope throws 
Its shadows in the hollows of the hills, 

And wide the upland grows. 


Sweet April ! many a thought 

Is wedded unto thee as hearts are wed ; 

Nor shall they fail, till, to its autumn brought, 
Life’s golden fruit is shed. 





WALLINGFORD. 
“Tramp, tramp, tramp the boys are marching.” 

As we have before said, we have been doing un- 
usually large business this spring in the line of 
tramps. These “highwaymen” have become so 
bald and familiar, that, in their daily stroll from 
town to our place, they make use of our private 
path from the factory to the house. Many times 
in years past have we come to the conclusion that we 
would no longer harbor this class of people. The 
town authorities too, have often told us that in their 
opinion the extension of our hospitality to these 
professional begears, not only increased the nui- 
sance that we deplored, but was a mistaken kind- 
ness. Yet however often we have, in the past, 
decided, upon mature consideration, that we would 
turn away all such intruders, as often in a short 
time, have we been persuaded into entertaining 
them again. This has made us loth to make such 
resolutions. Though we have discussed the mat- 
ter more or less this spring, we have hesitated in 
decision, waiting for a strength of purpose that 
would carry us through the future. The other 
evening the following was read in meeting: 


“TI have been waiting for some good, strong 
reason that I could give to my conscience and feel- 
ings for putting an end to our practice of feeding 
tramps; and the reason has come at last. I learn 
this morning that the small-pox was introduced 
into a neighboring town by a tramp; and a little 





reflection on that fact and its suggestion convinces 
me that the circulation of tramps must be one of 
the means by which the principality of evil dissemi- 
nates small-pox, measles, scarlet-fever, lice, and all 
sorts of infections and parasites. Therefore I give 
my voice heartily for x0 more feeding of trawips. 
x.” 

This suggestion was received with applause, and 
the family unanimously decided to quit entirely, the 
entertainment of tramps, as a necessary measure of 
self-preservation and hygiene. It was thought that 
our past course had been governed by crude and 
and narrow views of benevolence. Really, we had 
been encouraging idleness, fostering the institution 
of beggary and aiding in the dissemination of 
disease. 

Since coming to the above decision, we see from 
the papers, that many towns in New England are 
unusually exercised this year on the subject, and 
have been taking measures in the same direction, 
We clip the following from an exchange as a speci- 
men of the publéc feeling on the subject: 


THE TRAMP NUISANCE. 

The noble army of tramps is a growing one, both 
in numbers and impudence. We are not sure but 
what has been considered a “business” will soon 
have conceded to it the dignity of a “profession.” 
Its members are specially educated for their calling, 
to which they cling with a tenacity that is proof 
against every temptation of honest industry as a 
means of livelihood. And the more skillful, and 
accomplished of the profession are increasing their 
demands on the public. Where a well-cleaned 
bone, or some ‘cold pieces.” would have been 
formerly received with expressions of gratitude, 
the first-class tramp now boldly calls for a cup of 
coffee, having disposed of which he looks pityingly 
at his nether extremities and suggests that another 
pair of boots and some better trousers would im- 
prove his personal appearance and add to his com- 
fort. And if these requests are not cheerfully 
granted, he grows indignant and abusive, especially 
if he supposes that there is not a man and a club 
within reach of his impudent head. The increase 
of annoyance from this source, and the addition 
made to the demand on the poor funds of the 
country by the increase in the number of vagrants 
asking temporary relief from the authorities, will 
prompt the discovery of some general and repress- 
ive method of treatment for the tramp. Instead of 
being pampered and encouraged, he must be sup- 
pressed by rigorous treatment, Some of the 
towns in Western Massachusetts have already 
entered upon this new method. The Selectmen 
have been instructed to lock up for the night every 
tramp found in their towns, and to prosecute them 
before courts having power to commit them to jail. 
The necessity for this kind of treatment has every 
day demonstration. It is a very common occur- 
rence for these fellows to maliciously burn barns 
and outbuildings where they have found a night’s 
lodging, or where the owner has refused to minister 
to their wants. Householders, especially in the 
country, should be prepared to administer to this 
class the most vigorous treatment, and should be 
sustained by alertness and thoroughness on the 
part of the peace authorities. 


IN one of our late meetings, two articles on the 
“Health Revival,” from the last volume of the 
CIRCULAR were read, and drew out the following 
additional remarks from Mr. Noyes: 


“T believe that the virtue which Christ pro- 
jected into human nature over 1800 years ago, is 
neither lost nor extinguished, but has permeated 
the whole human world in such a way that its in- 
fluence will be felt for all time. It is in the world 
now, and is the real leaven that is working all the 
reforms and improvements in the medical world; it 
is the same spirit that we are codperating with and 
appealing to. I don’t separate the miraculous 
from the scientific at all. I think the same spirit 
is at work in the scientific world as in the spiritual 
world. This spirit is one that is pushing against 
sin on the one hand, and against the consequences 
and effects of sin—viz, disease and death—on the 
other; and has been steadily pushing in these two 
directions ever since the first coming of Christ. 





He was not fighting with flesh and blood—he was 
dealing with principalities and powers in all his 
works, and the visible manifestations of his power 
were merely symptoms of what was going on in the 
spiritual world, and has been going on ever since, 
The push he made against the devil and his works 
and kingdom in the world at his first coming set 
a-going every thing that has come since in the 
right direction, and will end in the destruction 
of the evil in the world. We are only drifting 
with the current that he then started. Christ, at 
the same time that he healed all manner of dis- 
eases, ended by dying himself. He counted that 
the culmination of the whole fight. For he said— 
‘Go, tell that fox I do cures to-day and to-morrow, 
and the third day I shall be perfected.’ He was 
going to reach the culmination on the cross. Paul 
stood on the same principle when he said, ‘All 
things are yours, whether life or death.’ Christ 
claims death as well as life.” 


YESTERDAY morning (20), Erastus shot a large 
fish-hawk, measuring over five feet from tip to tip 
of wings. On being asked if he shot it “on the 
wing,” Erastus roguishly pointed to the broken 
wing of the bird as evidence that he did. But the 
fact was that he shot it whz/e at rest on a tree by 
the border ot the lake. 


BY A TYPO. 





T was when I was living in the city of Brook- 

lyn that my episode occurred. I was then 
eleven years old. It was just after the fire had 
destroyed the printing-office at Oneida, and in the 
process of transferring the business to Brooklyn, 
it was thought a desirable thing that the children 
should learn to set type; so ten of us were chosen 
fiom among the fifty juveniles at Oneida to spend 
the winter in the city. I chanced to go a fort- 
night in advance of my companions, and was 
at once introduced to my future business. I 
learned surprisingly fast; in less than a week 
1 could set up a stickful of type with con- 
siderable facility. I found a peculiar fascination 
in picking up letters to form words and sentences, 
and would spend hours at the case merely from 
choice. Thus when my companions arrived, two 
wecks later, I felt quite at home with the trade, 


and for the length of time I had been at work | 


really did very well. 1 remember the pride I took 
in showing my new acquirements to the other 
children, and the satisfaction I felt in being able to 
instruct them in regard to the locality of the 
letters, etc. This they soon learned, and it was 
not many weeks before we were a handy corps of 
typos, relied on for a certain amount of work each 
day. 

The Brooklyn family was not a large one, so 
that ten children made a pretty noisy household. 
Out of work-hours the house rang with our fun 
and laughter. Besides our office work and two or 
three hours spent in school before dinner, we had 
some time left for play. We were put under the 
special care of Mrs. S., who was a faithful mother 
and disciplinarian. The winter was a pleasant one. 
City sights and soands furnished us with never- 
ending entertainment. Very often our good matron 
took us out for long walks, sometimes confining 
the strolls to Brooklyn, but more often crossing the 
ferry and threading the long streets of the great 
metropolis. The“ Art Union,” the “ BibleHouse,” 
and other public buildings were often the objective 
points of our rambles. 

As time glided on, I, with the others lost some 
of the interest we first had in the composing-room. 
With the coming of spring we began to feel yearn- 
ings for outdoor amusements; employment in the 
house seemed dull and arduous. We grew restive 
under the confinement, as children will. Still we 
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continued our tasks as before—though less will- 
ingly—and were generally very faithful. 

One distributing-day, the foreman, Mr. L., ap- 
pointed for each of us a certain amount of type to 
distribute. As 1 had acquired more agility with 
types than the other juveniles my stint was nearly 
double theirs. Consequently, when they had 
finished and were scampering down stairs, | had yet 
more than twenty lines of that solidest of all solid 
type—solid brevier. 1 worked on a tew moments 
as betore, but soon hearing the laughter of my 
companions in the yard below, | went to the win- 
dow and watched them. O dear—how | did long 
to be out there with them! How aggravaung 
that 1 should be obliged to work while they could 
play! How huge that handtul ot type seemed, and 
oh, how detestable! Was | to stay in from my 
play tor that? As 1 looked from the window to 
my task it seemed utterly impossible to distribute 
another line of it. A few moment’s reflection 
decided me on a course which was expeditious in 
disposing of the type, though invented by the imp 
of rashness himself. But I was determined to 
gain my wish at any cost. 

The other children had left considerable type 
scattered on the floor under their cases, so if one 
or two more lines were added, who would ever know 
the difference? With one movement of the hind 
I hurled a line or two indiscriminately on the 
floor; another I sent whizzing about the room; 
another | thrust into my pocket to be disposed ot 
at odd times and in odd places. Then hastily 
tearing off the apron | had on, I seized the re- 
maining lines from the composing-stone, and rolling 
them up init, concealed the bundle in my Lon- 
net-box. Then washing my hands I joined the 
trolic with my mates, promising myself to distrib- 
ute that type early next morning. 

But morning came, and | neglected to do it, and 
all day it grew heavier and more disagreeable to 
think of, until I dreaded the thought of ever 
‘touching it again. Then | began devising some 
means of getting rid of the obnoxious stuff with- 
out the pottering job of putting it back into my 
case. Two methods occurred to me—if a good 
chance would arrange it so that no one saw me. | 
would thrust it into the kitchen stove; or, if | 
could steal out unnoticed I would rush to the terry 
and dash it into the water. But no opportunity 
afforded, and I delayed yet another day. ‘The 
next morning I felt less worried about it. No one 
suspected me, and perhaps | should yet dispose of 
the offending type without discovery. Still it 
weighed somewhat on my conscience. 

That morning Mrs. S. asked me to lend my Lon- 
net to one of the other girls who was going out for 
a walk. Armed with forethought I offered to get 
the article for her, remembering that beneath the 
bonnet lay my uncomfortable secret. An hour or 
two after, one of the children called to me at the 
bottom of the stairway, saying that Mrs. S. wanted 
to see me in the parlor below. As quick as thought 
_ my incautiousness at not being on hand to return 
the bonnet to the bandbox flashed on my mind— 
that treacherous apron had betrayed me! But | 
had gone too far to retract now—I must take what 
would come. How, | could not say. 1 soon stood 
face to face with Mrs. S. One glance sufficed to 
show me what she was holding out at arms’ length. 

“Child,” said she eyeing me sternly, “can you 
tell me what this means!” 

“ 1—I—don’t know ”—stammered I. 

“Don’t know? take care”—still fixing her eyes 
on my face, “When Helen went to return your 
bonnet, she found this in your bandbox—now don’t 
you know how it came there?” 

I gazed at the ugly bundle with a pretense of 
astonishment, but a death-like dread was at my 
heart, when I replied 

“No ma’am.” 


| 





“Take care, think again,” said the stern voice, 
and the stern blue eyes were relentlessly fixed on 
my face as before. ‘‘ Here is your apron, in your 
bandbox—and in it is a big handful of type. Now 
if you don’t know any thing about it, who does?” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed,” “I remember now-—I put 
that there a long time ago, two months or more, but 
I forgot it” (I reasoned that if I put the misdeed 
off somewhere in the past, is would seem less hein- 
ous to Mrs. S.) 

I had mistaken my woman. 

“You did, you naughty girl,” she broke out ina 
thrilling voice,” if that is the case, then you have 
been a worse girl than I supposed. To think of 
your keeping this secret and deceiving your friends 
all winter! I am astonished, perfectly astounded. 
I could have some patience if it were a late offense, 
and you had confessed it, but to think of your keep- 
ing this hid for two months is shocking. Go up 
stairs now. ‘Take this type and distribute it as you 
should, and then sit down and thfk. Reflect on 
what a wicked girl you have been, and keep away 
from the other children, till ] have time to think what 
to do with you.” 

My tongue was tied. I longed to fall down and 
confess the truth then and there, but I was struck 
dumb with terror; besides, nothing in the woman’s 
manner invited me to speak. 1 knew that she <is- 
trusted me thoroughly now, and it would be worse 
than useless for me to make explanations. So with 
a dreadful chill at my heart I went to the compos- 
ing-room. 

The agony that followeu, I can never forget. I 
tried to pray, but the consciousness that I had told 
a deliberate lie made me afraid. God knew what 
I had done, and knew how wicked I was. My 
heart was bound in ice—J dared not pray, and I 
dared not confess the truth. 

Of course | was separated from my companions, 
and was requested to keep out of the office; 
bitterest of all, every one seemed suspicious of 
whatever I said or did. I had a continual bad con- 
science, and for weeks I was totally wretched. It 
seemed to me that God did not love me, and I was 
quite sure no one else loved me—in fact, I did not 
love myself. I tried to appear happy, for I did not 
like to have the other children know how miserable 
I was. In secret I repented of my rash deed, and 
of the wicked lie that followed it—for never did any 
one pay dearer for telling a lie than I had for this 
one. * * + + * 

The children all returned to Oneida in April ex- 
cept Helen and myself. Up to this time I had not 
dared to pray. One day after the children had 
gone, Mrs. N. talked kindly to me, which softened 
my heart so much, that I cried. 1 then confessed 
to her that I had not been truthful about the type. 
I did not tell her in what respect, as she kindly 
said that her object was more to win my heart to 
God than to probe me as to my various misdeeds. 
She did not seem to care for the details of the past, 
so much as she did that I should go to God 
for myself. It seeméd strange that she should 
say so little about what I had come to regard as 
the dreadful sin of my life. She seemed to com- 
prehend my hopeless condition, and her constant 
aim was to convert my heart to God. There was 
such healing in her words, that 1 began to feel 
some hope about myself. Then dawned a bright, 
new love for God, that surpassed any pleasure | 
ever before experienced. | felt his forgiveness, and 
lost the weight of a bad conscience. 

A new ambition entered my child life. 


FACTS AND TOPICS. 


Mr. P. T. Barnum’s latest and most gigantic en- 
terprise is to travel through the States with his 
“Great Roman Hippodrome.” His preparations 
are On a most magnificent scale, unrivaled in the 





history of traveling exhibitions. His shows are 
all merged in a chartered corporation, known as 
“the P. T. Barnum Universal Exhibition Com- 
pany,” with a capital of a million of dollars. 
This Great Roman Hippodrome will represent a 
moving camp. There are 1,200 men, women and 
children in Mr. Barnum’s service, and the stock in- 
cludes 750 horses and ponies, besides elephants, 
camels, English stags and stay-hounds, trained 
ostriches, lions, bears, tigers, and other animals. 
There will be two enormous tents, each 500 feet 
long and 500 feet wide, one ot which will be kept 
in advance of the other, so there will be no delay 
in the performance. One hundred and filty cars, 
twice the usual length, have been made expressly 
for the purpose of transporting this moving host. 
In fact every arrangement has been turnished tor 
the convenience and comtort of those concerned, 
and the enterprise seems calculated to attord a vast 
amount of amusement to every body. Mr. Barnum 
purposes to visit Europe next autumn with this 
whole establishment. 


Great success has attended ostrich-breeding in 
South Africa. The birds kept tor breeding pur- 
poses are placed in separate paddocks in pairs, and 
there the eggs are hatched out. The young birds 
are ted on grass, and protected at night. Each 
pair of birds will produce about twenty chicks 
which may be plucked at eighteen months old. A 
pound weight of teathers is worth £40. 


The Solicitor’s Fournad/ is authority tor the state 
ment that there is a pauper-debtor, named Kelly, in 
the county jail of Roscommon, Ireland, whose in- 
carceration dates from June 23, 1853. He has 
been imprisoned, it will be seen, nearly twenty-two 
years, and has cost the country £53 a year tor his 
support. Recently the matter was brought up be- 
fore the grand jury and the facts were stated to 
Justice O’Brien, who asked tor we production otf 
the warrant under which Mr. Kelly was detained. 
The governor of the gaol intormed the judge that 
he believed the man was contined tor contempt otf 
court and for non-payment of costs in a suit in the 
Court of Probate. The order ot that court could 
not be produced, and the crown solicitor was re- 
quested to inquire into the matter. 
is a relic of legal barbarism. 


This, if true, 





Dr. Lincecum has published in the American 
Naturalist a description of the gossamer spider 
which travels in balloons of its own construction. 
In Texas, according to the writer, December is the 
month in which these insect aéronauts emigrate. 
When they intend to make an ascension they fix 
themselves on some extreme point of the branch of 
a tree, or weed, or corn-tassel, then carefully spin 
out a lock of white gossamer five or six inches 
long and two inches wide in the middle, tapering 
toward the ends, holding it all the time in the gen- 
tle breeze by a thread two or three inches long, 
which, being attached to the end of the selected 
point, detains the balloon until it is finished. They 
then spin out at the bow two lines, thirty or forty 
feet in length, and another of twenty or thirty feet 
at the stern, then cut the cable and sail away on 
an inclined plain. There are a mother and half a 
dozen or more young spiders aboard every balloon, 
and thus the species is scattered over vast districts. 
These tiny aéronauts choose tor starting on their 
voyage a clear day, temperature 60° Fahrenheit, 
wind gently from the south. Ati P. M. they may 
be seen sailing with the wind. Toward 4 Pp. M. 
the balloons begin to descend, and when the stream- 
ers or cables strike some tall weed or grass the 
air-ships are made fast and the passengers instant- 
ly leap out and descend on a thread which they 
spin as they fall. 
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THE NEWS. 


High water carried away about twenty bridges 
on the Union Pacific Railroad, also several miles of 
track; so that passengers are transferred with 
much trouble, and the interruption of business is 
very great. 


The hardest frost for many years occurred 
throughout the South, April 17. The cotton and 
tobacco plants suffered severely. Corn was cut to 
the ground, and great damage has been done to 
early fruits. 

Professor Marsh, the well-known explorer, has re- 
cently refused the professorship in Harvard College, 
made vacant by the death of Jeffries Wyman, with 
a salary of $4,000 per year, preferring, to continue 
his labors at Yale, where he receives no salary. 


Damage to the amount of $200,000 was done 
recently in the towns of Wrentham and Norfolk. 
Mass., by the breaking away of a dam which re- 
strains the water of Whitney’s Pond, the source of 
Mill River, but not the same Mill River which de- 
vastated the country last summer. Bridges, mills, 
and roads were swept away, but so far as is known, 
no lives were lost. 


Postmaster-General Jewell, in alluding to the’ 
impolicy of any concealment of postal frauds says, 
“ What we want in this department is daylight. I 
want no secrets concerning it locked in my breast. 
If there is any thing wrong I want the newspapers 
to know it. For, as a rule. they denounce fraud of 
all kinds; and are potent in remedying existing 
evils. Thieves don’t like to be held up to public 
odium by the press, but the fact that they are 
shown up occasionally has a salutary effect on 
rogues who are about to perpetrate some rascality. 


The news from Spain is not encouraging. The 
war seems no nearer its end. New levies of men 
and new loans go hand in hand, and the annual 
deficit increases with the annual debt. The civil- 
marriage bill bas been modified. The marriages 
of apostate priests have been annulled, and the 
university professors have been forbidden to teach 
any thing contrary to the dogmas of the Holy 
Church. In the meantime thc industries of the 
country languish, the conscription goes lower 
and lower down, and as the financial engagements 
and makeshifts of the Government are never pul- 
lished, it is impossible to say how near the brink of 
ruin and fresh revolution this wretched country 
stands. For the present the priests are masters of 
the situation. 


The great event of the season, was the Centennial 
Celebration of the battle of Lexington. At least 
100,000 people were present, including President 
Grant and many officials who participated in the 
ceremonies. It is a very pleasant token of the 
unity existing between the North and South, when 
we notice that Mr. Dana at Lexington, and Mr. 
Curtis at Concord spoke undei the shade of pal- 
mettoes sent up by citizens of South Carolina, with 
the special request that their foliage might be en- 
twined for one day with the rough branches of New 
England trees. Addresses were delivered by 
several orators, including Emerson and Hudson; 
the last-named now eighty years of age, spoke at 
the unveiling of the statues of Hancock and Adams. 
Poems were read from O. W. Holmes, R. W. 
Emerson and J. G. Whittier. The crowd was so 
great at the railroad stations, that the companies 
refused to sell tickets, and every engine that could 
be found was secured for the transportation of 
people. During the day Boston was almost de- 
serted, and business was nearly suspended. On 
the ground an immense tent was erected, in which 
to serve the centennial dinner. It presented a 
striking appearance, and was as perfectly arranged 
and as liberally supplied as ever seen on a public 
occasion. This monster tent was 410 feet long, 
and 70 feet wide, witha central wing 150 feet long, 
with plates to accommodate 3,740 persons. Although 
the most exhorbitant prices were asked, every seat 
was very quickly disposed of. The main tent in 
which the unveiling of statues took place was pro- 
vided with seats tor 4,000 persons, all of which 
were instantly taken, and thousands flocked to the 
scene who could not be accommodated. Nothing 
ever occurred betore in this country to bring such 
a mass of people together, yet the whole affair pass- 
ed off pleasantly. No serious riots or accidents oc- 
curred, and people who visited the scene will torev- 
er remember the affair as one of the greatest of its 
kind that ever took place in America. 


tality as fire to water; and a few years of labor or 
study, or even a few months or weeks, will often 
bring a young head into the right track. 
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HOME-TALKS: BY JOHN HUMPHREY NOYES. 
Edited by Alfred Barron and George Noyes Miller. 
12 mo, 358 pages. Price $1.50. Oneida, N. Y* 
Published by the Community. 


To students of Social and Religious science this 
book is invaluable. 

It reveals the afflatus of New Testament Chris- 
tianity. 

It shows the only foundations on which success- 
ful Christian Communism can be established. 

It tells how a pure heart can be attained, 

How a pure personal life can be lived, 

How individuals can be fitted for a pure social 
organization on the largest scale. 

No one whoewishes to know the true character 
and purpose of the Oneida Community should 
fail to read this book. It reveals the central life, 
the governing inspiration, the social and religious 
undertone of the Community. Newspaper corres- 
pondents, interviewers and professional book-mak- 
ers have tried often to tell the world all about this 
institution and have conspiciously failed. More 
can be learned from this volume of Home-Talks 
about the essentials of Oneida Communism than 
from all that has been thus published. 


“Tt would not be a correct imagination to connect 
these Talks with any thing like a pulpit anda 
formal and solemn assembly. They should rather 
be associated with irregular social groups, bright 
evening lamps and a ruddy hearth. They began 
in Putney, Vermont, a village clustering around a 
waterfall and looking down into the valley of the 
Connecticut. They were afterwards continued at 
Oneida when there was nothing there but a saw- 
mill and the rude block houses of the pioneers and 
Indians ; then in a Brooklyn parlor close down by 
the ships; then again at Oneida in the ‘Hall’ of 
the ‘New House;’ then at Wallingford, Connecti- 
cut, on the side of Mount Tom, looking out from 
among the orchards to the Quinnipiac below, and 
to the sharp village-steeples beyond; and last of 
all at Joppa, a lonely station on the Oneida Lake 
where the west winds roll in the waves and pile 
up the sand.”—E-xtract from Preface. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

Address, 
Oneida Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 

The system of compulsory education in New 
York City, has the effect to largely increase the 
attendance of scholars at the public schools. No 
opposition from ignorant and indifferent parents 
has been found, the only objectors being the 
truants themselves. 


GRATIFYING MEDICAL PROGRESS.—An Eny- 
lish physician recently removed a section of the 
patient’s liver, placed it on a plate, scraped it care- 
fully and returned it to its place tully restored to 
its normal action. This promises to work a revo- 
lution in the treatment of disease, and in a tew 
years we will have an addition to domestic litera- 
ture something like this: “ Husband, | wish you 
would take John’s right lung down to the doctor 
this morning, and have the middle valve fixed,” or, 
“Will you stop into the doctor’s when you come 
home this noon, anc see if Mary’s liver is mended, 
as she wants to go out to tea this evening!” The 
practice will become so common in time we are 
sure, that none of the neighbors will be in any way 
startled to see a wife with a veil tied around her 
head leaning out of a bed-room window, and shout- 
ing to a receding husband: ‘“Jer-e-miah/ Tell 
Dr. Scrapen to send up Willie’s right kidney at 
once, whether it is done or not. He’s had it there 
more’n a week, and the child might as well be with- 
out any kidney, and done with it!”—Dandury 
News. 





Action of any kind is as opposed to sentimen- 












ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 


STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONEmpa CircuLar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 


History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. Jpamphlet of 48 pages. Py John Humphrey Noyes 


Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 
Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,”’ Spiritual 


Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 

Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 

Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘*Dixon and his 
Copyists,’* ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ‘‘ Male Continence, 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


” 


will be sent to a single ad- 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 


Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Rack Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 


$2.00 per velume. 


Messrs. Trupner & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,’’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the ONEIDA CrrcuLar. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 








CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 


Grown by the Oneida Community. 
Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 
Address [W. G. K.] 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 
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